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A DAY IN CANTON. 


For a whole day and night, I have been living in a 
region of phantasmagoria. I cannot call it dream- 
land, for that word represents something airy and 
poetical, whilst my place of abode has been singu- 
larly airless, and all the poetry it contained was 
what some people are fond of calling the poetry of 
common life, which expresses itself in the very 
practical measures of working for food and clothing, 
preparing food and clothing, and using food and 
clothing. Nevertheless, the vision which has passed 
before my eyes was utterly unlike anything I have 
ever before witnessed. 

Hong-kong is supposed by some Europeans to be 
in China; this is a great mistake. It is true that 
the majority of the inhabitants are Chinese, who 
shave their heads in the orthodox fashion, and wear 
pigtails, or, to speak more accurately, cowtails ; 
but Hong-kong has been rapidly and decidedly 
Anglified, possesses excellent European shops, and 
has capital roads, which in an evening are thronged 
by horses, carriages, and pedestrians of Western 
aspect. Hong-kong has several clubs, Christian 
chureies, houses built according to English ideas, 
banks, courts of law, prisons and counting-houses 
in accordance with Western ideas of civilisation. 
To see and live in Hong-kong is not to see or live 
in China. But being desirous of seeing China as it 
was, is, and probably will be for the next thou- 
sand years, we resolved to visit the ancient city 
of Canton, which, we were assured, is as pure 
a specimen of China as Moscow is of Russia, or 
Cairo of Egypt. Two lines of steamers connect 
Hong-kong daily with Canton ; and at nine in the 
morning we started on board one of those American 
boats with the so-called ‘ walking-beam’ on deck, 
which are much patronised on American rivers, 
and are equally popular out here. 


We had been warned that in going to stay at 
Canton we must be prepared to ‘rough it’ consider- 


| ably; indeed, the kind anxiety of friends had 
| Tepresented the possible difficulties in rather a 


| formidable light. 


ip — 


burning of the old factories, there were but few 
merchants’ houses there, and that we should be 
compelled to sleep in a ‘ pack-house,’ with an open 
roof, and very deficient apparatus in all respects. 
Little or nothing had been said of the steamers ; 
but we felt in rather a critical spirit generally on 
setting forth on our journey. A few minutes on 
board the steamer dispelled any forebodings as 
regarded our means of conveyance. A civil black 
steward ushered us to the upper-deck, where we 
were courteously received by the Yankee captain, 
a capital fellow in all respects, who did the honours 
of an excellent breakfast with a pleasant and easy 
manner. 

The cabin, instead of being placed at the 
stern, was a long way forward, so that we had 
the benefit of a cool breeze, which did not con- 
vey to us any of those unpleasant odours which 
are sure to arise from a congregation of Chinese 
passengers. By the time we had disposed of tiffin, 
which was as good in its way as the breakfast had 
been, we were passing what remains of the once 
celebrated Bogue forts. They were very extensive, 
but could never have been very formidable defences 
against European sailors and soldiers, 

We took a turn through the cabins set apart for 
Chinese passengers, and had an opportunity, of 
seeing how opium is smoked. Long ago, I had an 
idea that there was something rather horrible and 
degrading about this exhibition ; and, if I am not 
mistaken, such is the general impression in Eng- 
land. So far as I witnessed it, it is neither more 
nor less horrible than seeing a gentleman put his 
feet on a chair opposite the one he is sitting upon, 
and light his cigar at the candle. The pipe in 
which opium is smoked consists of a straight stem, 
about a foot long, with a very small bowl set near 
the centre. The preparation of the opium by the 
smoker takes some little time, as it is held over a 
small lamp placed by his side, and turned round 
and round on the end of a thin steel or iron skewer. 
When it has been worked into a proper pyramidical 
shape, it is dropped into the bowl in a half-liquid 
state, and ignited at the lamp: a very few whiffs 


We wer* told that since the 


suffice to consume it. Then an expression of 
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celestial contentment becomes visible on the coun- 
tenance of the smoker. 
The scenery about the Bogue forts is interesting ; 
and several ranges of rather lofty mountains are 
seen in the distance. Here and there, the banks of 
the river somewhat reminded me of the less fertile 
parts of the Rhine above Coblenz. At Whampoa, 
a good deal of shipping, both native and foreign, 
was lying; and our captain told us that the day 
revious he had seen there a sort of running-fight 
tween the custom-house boat and a piratical 
junk ; but the junk, I am afraid, got away unin- 
jured. Soon after this, we came in sight of Canton, 
passing by paddy-fields, whence arose powerful 
odours, which were not as those of Araby the Blest, 
roceeding as they did from the manure, which the 
d of industry was plentifully ladling out in a 
liquid state upon the ground : a most praiseworthy 
‘ormance, agriculturally speaking, but pernicious 
in a high degree to the European sense of smell. 
It was raining heavily when we hauled up oppo- 
site the city. I wonder what Mr Poole rate ve 
thought of the paletots which the Canton boatmen 
wear in wet weather, formed as they are of dried 
plantain-leaves held together by a string. A hungry 
cow or donkey might be tempted to make a meal 
of them, but cows and donkeys are scarce in 
Canton, and the vegetable greatcoats seem to 
answer their purpose ; at anyrate, they are exceed- 
ingly fashionable on the river. 
The friend on whose hospitality we had intended 
to throw ourselves, was unfortunately absent, and 
no boat was in waiting for us; but this want was 
soon supplied, and we rowed to the nearest English 
hong (hong being in this case a combination of 
house and office). The host in this case also was 
absent ; and the only European occupant was an 
Englishman in the same position as ourselves, who 
had been in possession for a couple of days. 
Nevertheless, we soon had bedrooms allotted to us, 
and were discussing some excellent sherry and 
bitters in the verandah—a mixture, I may paren- 
thetically observe, much affected by European 
ntlemen in these parts. To shew how hospitality 
1s understood and practised here, a gentleman, who 
lived on the other side of the river, and who was a 
friend of our friend, hearing of our arrival, came 
over at once to request that our party, consisting 
of two married couples, would come and stay 
at his house as long as we remained in Canton. 
However, as we had already established ourselves 
.on a comfortable basis, we resolved to remain 
where we were. As soon as we were ready for it, 
an excellent dinner made its appearance, consisting 
of soup, fish, two entrées, a joint, a fowl, curry, 
tarts, pudding, and cheese, with first-rate sherry. 
We could not help speculating as to what might 
be the feeling of a respectable householder in 
Great Britain on returning home, after a few days’ 
summer tour, to find his house occupied by five 

ople, three of whom he had never seen in his life 
Before, and who were now eating his dinner and 
drinking his best sherry and claret as pleasantly as 
if they been brought _— him from the 
cradle. But one’s mind becomes enlarged by 
foreign travel, and nobody’s appetite or happiness 
appeared to be injuriously affected by these con- 
eicontions. Occasionally, I half expected to see a 
large white cat walk in, and desire us to cut off her 
head and tail, and throw them into the fire; and 
though now unfortunately a married man, I had 


made up my mind to gratify her by immediately 
complying with her request. 

I cannot suppose it was in honour of our arri 
but it so happened that there was that night at 
Canton a theatrical representation, which in ‘ pidgin 
English’ is known as the Sing-song, and to this 
place of amusement we, the three gentlemen 
resolved to go. Sallying forth by the back-doop 
(for the front-door opened upon the river), preceded 
by coolies with lanterns, we went along a stone 
causeway, which soon faded into a bamboo cause- 
way, first by the bank of the river, and then acrosg 
a paddy-field, after which we reached this Chinese 
— of Thespis. Scrambling up a precipitous 
ladder, we came upon a crowd of Chinamen on 
a bamboo platform; and being as down by 
a mysterious individual, who would, I presume, 
have been the boxkeeper, if there had been any 
boxes, we found ourselves in front of the 
though so far from it as to make it impossible for 
us to enjoy the dialogue. As none of us under- 
stood Chinese, this was not exceedingly important; 
moreover, the actions of the players were at times 
so very significant that we were enabled to follow 
the story of the piece with sufficient accuracy. [ 
regret that I cannot record the incidents, and I do 
not think it probable that the Lord Chamberlain 
would have consented to its production at the Hay- 
market without modifications which would have 
almost amounted to suppression. I fear that if this 
was a fair specimen of the Chinese legitimate 
drama, the stage cannot be looked upon as a high 
school for morals in this country. However deplor- 
able this may be to the mind of a Briton, who 
reflects with just pride on the intellectual and 
moral effect produced by those extravaganzas, 
parodies, and farces at home which are now filling 
our theatres with appreciative audiences, I am 
constrained to say that the five or six thousand 
Chinamen assembled in the enormous bamboo 
building in the paddy-field amongst the ae 
— to enjoy their Sing-song immensely. The 

tonese, however, are a frivolous people, quite 
the Parisians of China, and do not possess any of 
the serious judgment of a London public in such 
Theis stage I confess, left a good 

eir arrangements, ess, left a 

deal to be desired, eo also the music, if I must 
needs call it music. I should like to have seen 
M. Costa’s face, and to have had him sitting beside 
me whilst we listened to those fascinating strains. 
The nearest imitation I can think of would be 
produced by causing several pigs to squeal violently, 
whilst two bagpipes, played by street Highlanders, 
a muffin-man’s bell, and a big drum kept time to 
them. 

The lighting of the house was almost entirely 
confined to the stage, and was effected by cotton- 
wicks floating in saucers of oil ; a supernumerary 
went round every two or three minutes and snuffed 
them with his fingers. Drop-scene there was none, 
nor, indeed, any scenery at all, in our sense of the 


word. 

The most objectionable feature in the proceedings, 
apart from the question of morals, was the circum- 
stance of perhaps five hundred Chinamen having 

rched themselves on the rafters, like so many 

ts on the beams of a barn; and as the building 
was apparently constructed on the most primitive 
architectural principles, we had constantly on our 
minds the idea of a possible descent of Chinamen 
on our heads, from a height of sixty or seventy 
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feet. Such an apprehension would have taken 
away the dramatic = of Damocles, but 
Chinese buildings, though they look flimsy, 
hold together wonderfully, thanks to the toughness 
of = and a Chinaman can beat a hen at 
roosting ; so we got safely through our Sing-song. 
We had a slight altercation on leaving, as to 
whether we should pay three dollars or one, but 
our friend who had undertaken the paying depart- 
ment was firm, and the collector finally succumbed. 

Thanks to extra-solid mosquito curtains, we 
passed a tran uil night, contrary to my ym 
tions, for I had had a vision of a mosquito during 
dinner which realised all my warmest imaginings on 
that subject. He was —— specimen of his 
race, black and thick-bodied, and flew as strong 
on the wing as a partridge. How he would have 
bitten! 

Neither our invisible host nor the white cat 
having made their appearance, the five self-invited 
guests breakfasted together on the following morn- 
ing. For some time, we watched from our balcony 
the strange river-life floating, sailing, or sculling 
along, just beneath us, in boats of wondrous form, 
up the river, down the river, and across the river, 
conveying every description of Chinese food and 
produce, carrying whole families who no 
other home. It was not difficult to believe that 

or sixty thousand pe habitually live upon 
the river. At night, when these boats are lit up by 
lanterns, they present a weird and mysterious 


ay ce, more animated than that of Venice, 
almost as icturesque. 


We crossed from the Honan side, where we were 
staying, to the Canton side opposite, took chairs, 
and proceeded to explore the city. [1 do not know 
whether it is necessary to explain to my English 
friends, that being carried by coolies in a sedan- 
chair is the only possible mode of progression — 
And now commenced the phantasmagoria in 
earnest. In two minutes, we had plunged amongst 
a sea of houses, and were almost as completely lost 
to the outer air as if we had gone down a coal- 
mine. It would seem that the visits of Europeans 
the streets of are and far 

tween, especially of Euro ies, for at ev: 
shop-front, faces of men, oa and children 
were gazing at us in crowds, and as the streets are 
about eight feet wide, we went through a continuous 
avenue of Chinese eyes, mouths, and noses. 

Thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands of 
almond-shaped_eyes, wide noses, and high cheek- 
bones me gee us with stolid curiosity ; miles of 
long, black, plaited tails hung down on both sides 
of us; and as each of our party often lost sight of 
all the others, we felt ike insignificant atoms 
plunged into an ocean whose waves were com 
of strange human faces, shut in by cliffs of shops 
and houses. The tops of the houses often meet 
overhead, and streamers and signboards hang down 
in front of all of them, so that the sky itself was 
obscured, and we were hemmed in with a dense 
airlessness, which increased the feeling of isolation 
and imprisonment. 

Of all the cities in which I have been—and they 
are not a few—I had hitherto given the to 
Alexandria, as the metropolis of stenches, for 
pangent, sickening, and loathsome intensity, and 

need hardly remark, that Cologne, Venice, 
and Marseille, high as their merits may be, 
are perfect rose-gardens in comparison. But 
Alexandria is an insignificantly small fishing- 


village, in comparison with the mighty city of 
Canton. I there were a a 
half of inhabitants ; I could as easily have believed 
there were five millions. We went through street 
after street for hours, and never got out of the 
suburbs but once, when we went to see a distin- 

ished joss-house, just inside the city walls. Our 

t visit was paid to the porcelain shop of Ushing, 
which, small as it looked from the outside, 
expanded backwards and sideways into an immense 
magazine, where I should have liked to lay out a 
small fortune in vases. It appeared to me that the 
handsomest specimens do not generally come to 
England, though I am told there is an English and 
an American agent in Canton, whose business it is 
to pick up ‘curios’ for the London and New York 
markets. 

From Ushing’s shop we went to the Temple of 
the Five Hundred Gods, or Virtues, the approaches 
to -looking ; nor is the 
princi ilding itself handsome. e 
which are in ioe, ranged round on shelve like 
a museum, are most of them fantastic in the 
extreme ; but many of the faces are very expressive, 
and all are typical of some feeling or passion; for 
example, one, as a soldier, is represented in the act 
of tearing out his heart, to shew his willingness to 
die for his country. The principal god, before 
whom joss-sticks were burning, in vases filled with 
the ashes of former joss-sticks, was really a majestic 
figure in bronze, of enormous size, and represented 
an emperor of the second dynasty, who is venerated 
as one of the great benefactors of China. Behind 
this statue was a painting which contained three 
figures, typifying the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. Within the walls of this vast temple was 
a pagoda and a number of other buildings, and we 
were taken to visit the high-priest in a very com- 
fortable apartment, where he received us with many 
‘chin-chins, begged us to sit down, and ordered 
tea and sweetmeats for us. The Chinese drink 
tea almost scalding hot, without milk or sugar, and 
we followed the custom as far as we could. Having 
brought a bottle of sherry with us, we requested the 
old gentleman to take a glass, which he readily did ; 
but one of the other priests excused himself, on 
the ground, as explained by our interpreter, that 
he was ‘ very apt to get drunk.’ 

After a most courteous farewell from our clerical 
friends, we mounted our chairs again, and found a 
crowd of people waiting to look at us; but I may 
here remark, that although I heard the objection- 
able word Fanqui (foreign devil) on two occasions, 
it was not shouted at us, nor did we, throughout 
our entire journey, meet with the slightest 
incivility in look or gesture. On the contrary, 


posed | many of them smiled at us in a friendly way, and 


one or two chin-chinned us as we passed them. I 
was greatly struck by the air of comfort, ease, and 
a sort of. bonhomie that appeared to prevail 
throughout, nor, be it observed, did we see one 
single drunken man or woman. How people pre- 
serve their health in those close, airless streets, 
with here and there a stagnant ditch of filth lying 
open beside them, is a mystery which seems 
to set at nought the creed of sanitary reformers. 
Typhus, scarlet fever, small-pox, and ague ought to 
have established a perpetual home in the houses of 
Canton ; pale emaciated faces and rickety limbs 
ought to be nearly universal amongst the inhabit- 
ants; yet with every conceivable disregard for 
all which we are accustomed to consider the first 
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conditions of health, the Cantonese, so far as out- 
ward appearances go, are fat and well-looking, nor, 
I believe, is there any record to shew that Canton 
has been more fatally visited by epidemic diseases 
than many European cities which pass for being 
fairly healthy. I sincerely wish the manufacturing 
population of some of our large towns looked half 
as strong and well as the men and women who 
stared at us in the streets of Canton. 

I began to wish I could be a Chinaman for about 
a week ; to know how it felt to have half your 
head shaved, and wear a tail down to your heels ; 
to be able to penetrate this, to me, mysterious 
social life, which, in spite of what seemed such 
adverse conditions, looked so rosy and happy ; 
where almost every idea, thought, feeling, and 
habit in politics, religion, literature, and daily life 
was a negation of those I held; to sit at a shop- 
door, and smoke and chat pleasantly in Chinese, 
whilst a barber was plaiting up my tail. Barbers, 
as may be supposed amongst a population of a 
million and a half, the masculine portion of which 
are constantly requiring to have their heads shaved, 
are a numerous and important body. Their opera- 
tions are carried out in the most public manner, at 
the corner of streets, at a shop-front, or indeed at 
any spot where there is a possibility of finding 
room to sit down. 

From the joss-house of the five hundred deities 
we proceeded to the Temple of Longevity. At the 
outer gate were placed four gigantic figures, some- 
thing in the style of Gog and Magog ; the face of 
one was green ; of a second, pale ; of a third, black ; 
and of the fourth, red. 

Our guide told us of a legend, which declared 
that the red-faced giant, in whose hand was a sword, 
would on the last day raise his arm, and with one 
blow smite off the heads of all mankind. He can- 
didly added, however: ‘Book talkee so, but my 
thinkee one foolo pidgin’ Inside the temple, 
many joss-sticks were burning in front of the great 
idol, whose features it was too dark to distinguish. 
I was anxious to know what was thought of him, 
and asked the guide where he lived, who replied 
that it was either in Mongolia or Japan, he was 
not quite sure which, and that he should come 
and pray at this shrine if his son fell sick. He 
remarked that they had also a ‘sky-joss,’ but did 
not seem to set much value upon him ; rather, I 
fancy, on the principle of the Russian proverb, 
that ‘ God is far off, but the czar is near.’ 

From the Temple of Longevity we were carried 
to a joss-house within the walls, where we had the 
opportunity of seeing the rehearsal of a remarkable 
ceremony. Once a year, the mandarins go in state 
during the night to chin-chin their josses, and 
this was a sort of drill preliminary to the grand 
review. On a wooden stage in front of the joss- 
house were drawn up in four rows about forty 
or fifty men and boys, richly dressed in blue silk, 
earrying in one hand a bamboo tipped with a long 
pheasant’s feather, and in the other an instrument 
which looked like a small red flute. There was 
a band, consisting of a tom-tom, a sort of harp, and 
agong. After a refreshing flourish on these instru- 
ments, an old mandarin took up his parable, and 
snuffled out loudly a few words of command ; on 
which the forty worshippers bent themselves to 
the right, to the left, or forwards, as the case 
might be, all keeping time, and gently agitating the 
pheasant’s feathers in the bamboos. Some of their 
movements were very graceful, but one gesture 


almost overcame my gravity. Stretching out the 
a feathers with their right arms, and 

lancing themselves on the tips of their left feet, 
they placed the red flutes at right angles to their 
respective noses, after the manner of little boys 
in England when engaged in ‘taking a sight’ The 
temptation to give them a tip over, so as to upset 
the whole in a mass on the floor, was almost irre- 
sistible. 

Fearing the temptation, if repeated, might prove 
too strong for us, we returned to our chairs, 
popular excitement being this time divided between 
the mandarins and ourselves. Again we turned 
into the densely crowded streets, the coolies per- 
spiring visibly, and pate audibly, but keeping 
up a capital pace to the end. 

On crossing the river, and reaching our quarters 
at Honan, we found our invisible host had emerged 
into sight; but he kindly welcomed us, only 
deploring the deficiency of his cellar in the matter 
of champagne. We were to dine on the opposite 
side of the river; and we crossed in such a storm of 
thunder and lightning as I had never before wit- 
nessed, the whale sky being lit up for a duration 
of five or ten seconds at a time. Nobody, how- 
ever, seemed to think anything of it ; and we dined 
in great comfort, though the thunder-claps seemed 
to break just over the house, and the lightning to 
flash in at the windows. 

On the following morning, much to our regret, 
we were compelled to return to Hong-kong, leay- 
ing many wonderful things unseen in the gay and 
festive city of Canton, which I hope to accomplish 
at some future time. 

During the night, the sound of tom-toms and 
gongs had occasionally reached our ears, and as we 
passed down the river, it was still going on. When 
a Chinese boat meets a boat carrying a high man- 
darin, in place of saluting with guns and gun- 
powder, a gong is violently beaten until the 
mandarin may be supposed to have passed out of 
hearing. I commend this practice to the attention 
of our financial reformers at home, as eminently 
cheap: it is quite as satisfactory, or ought to be, 
to the dignitary saluted, and saves a world of 
trouble. 


A SHOT IN THE SCRUB. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Our weary watch was renewed, and maintained 
for two days and nights, without intermission, 
during which time nothing of an alarming nature 
occurred. As the second day wore on, Jim George 
began to regard the whole affair as a delusion, and 
to grow impatient of his detention at Kelvin Grove. 
Joe had returned to his mate in the morning ; he 
was so cowardly, that he was of little use as a 
defender of our position ; and we thought it as well 
to let him exercise his not despicable capacity as a 
scout. So he was dismissed, with orders if he saw 
or heard of bushrangers in the district, to return 
at once, bringing Jerry with him. Some time 
after he left us, we discovered that Bang, having 
unfortunately been loosed in the morning, had 
followed Joe, to whom the dog was much attached. 

‘Perhaps the shot in the scrub was another 
“lark” of Joe’s, Jim George suggested, early 
on the morning of the third day, when I had 
been silently remarking his restlessness and im- 
patience. 
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~ ¢T can’t fancy that, I replied. ‘He could not 
have been in that direction ; and had it even been 
ible, he was too heartily frightened not to tell 

the truth’ 
‘Well? said Jim, with the manner of a man 
who dismisses a subject, ‘it won't be explained 
now, that’s clear. I know the ways of bushrangers, 
and if they were coming, they’d have been here 
before now. I can’t stay any longer. I wouldn’t 
leave you, if I thought there was any danger, but 
I’m quite sure there isn’t. Besides, Joe and 
Jerry will be back directly, and glad of the 


xcuse. 
’ I did not like to urge him to stay, though my 
apprehensions, dulled indeed by time and the 
‘canes of alarm, were by no means completely 
allayed. I merely said: ‘Is there no risk to you 
on your road, Jim?” 

‘Devil a bit,’ he answered, and left the room to 
get his horse. 

I stood sadly enough at the rough gate of the 
stockade as he rode away, having looked at his 
watch, after we had shaken hands, and then up at 
the sun. 

‘You'll hear of me soon,’ he said, ‘and you’ll 
not hear of bushrangers, in my opinion: we’re too 
well armed about here, and keep too little portable 
property in the stations. Good-bye. 

I turned back to the house, where I found 
Bristol, preparing the material for an early dinner, 
and whistling cheerfully over his work. 

‘Jim is off? I said; ‘out of harm’s way, at 
anyrate.’ 

‘Ay, returned Bristol gruffly, ‘I’m thinking 
he’d be safer here, if so be as there zs bush- 
rangers about. But he’s too clever by half, is Jim 
George’ 

‘You’re not fond of each other, Bristol, you and 
I remarked. 

‘I don’t know as I dislikes him partic’lar, 
replied the man. ‘ But Jim George’s one of them 
ere startlin’ clever people as thinks it uncommon 
eute to suspect everybody, and to tell nothing.— 
Tell you what, sir, he continued, coming nearer to 
me, and speaking in a tone of feeling unusual to 
him: ‘it’s cursed unfair, that because a man’s 
gone wrong in one line, he’s to be supposed never 
to go right in another’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ I said. 

‘O yes, you do, he went on. ‘You know 
Jim George suspects me, and wanted to make you 
suspect me too—only he couldn't.’ 

‘No, I said ; ‘you’re right there.’ 

‘Ah!—and you’re right there too. If I’m a 
convict, I ain’t a Judas and a murderer, am I? 
Though I’ll tell you what,” he muttered as he 
turned away, and an expression of ferocity which 
I had never before seen took possession of his 
face, ‘Jim George is the sort of lad as would soon 
set me Judasing and murdering too.’ 

Mid-day came, and dinner-hour, and all was 
perfectly still. In the afternoon, I thought I might 
venture out for a long walk, to dissipate the 
depression of spirits under which I was labouring. 
I accordingly untied Battle; and having charged 
Bristol to keep a bright look-out, and left with 
him the two loaded guns, I set out briskly, with 
the dog bounding by my side. Air and exercise 
soon banished my low spirits. I walked a long 
distance, and had’ got into such good-humour, that 
I was actually discovering new beauties in the 


path, and falling into my old day-dreams again. 
Having reached the — to which I had mentally 
directed my steps, I sat down on a fallen tree- 
trunk, and read Kate O’Hara’s last letter. Bright, 
cheerful, hopeful as usual, there was nothing in 
that to dash my spirits. Battle had roved while I 
was reading ; but I now whistled him to my side, 
and, finding the hour later than I thought, started 
for the Grove—this time keeping a more direct line. 

All was quiet and lonely as I approached the 
house. It was still quite light, and the day had 
been hitherto very sultry, though just now a faint 
breeze was cooling the air. The two doors were 
shut, as I noticed with some surprise and vexation, 
wondering what Bristol could be about thus to 
shut out the cool air, which was so much needed. 
Otherwise, everything was as I had left it. I went 
in at the rude gate, advanced to the dog-kennel, 
which was placed in front of the house, and tied 
Battle up securely. As I rose from stooping over 
the dog’s collar, a voice cried: ‘Stand!’ and a 
figure, from the back of the kennel, pointed the 
muzzle of my own gun at me, at the convenient 
distance of about two feet. At the same instant, I 
perceived a second figure, holding my carbine, in a 
similar menacing position, behind the first ruftian, 
and close to the door which opened into my share 
of the dwelling-house. 

I was wholly unarmed and defenceless, and had 
just tied up the only creature which could have 
aided me, with my own hands. Even in the first 
moment of exceeding terror, my blood boiled with 
fury, and I had a clear perception of the grim 
humour of the situation. The villain who was 
nearest to me, and who was a much more ruffianly- 
looking fellow than his comrade, ordered me into 
the kitchen, with a volley of brutal imprecations 
and threats, whose seriousness and sincerity I never 
doubted for an instant. There was not the faintest 
possibility of hope, not the shadow of use in 
resistance. A little additional brutality in the 
mode of my murder, would have been the only 
result of attempting any. I therefore walked 
silently into the house, followed by the two 
ruffians ; and now, in my dreams, I often see the 
low doorway, and feel again the sensation, which 
no words of mine can describe, with which I passed 
through it, and lost sight of the world without—of 
life, as I firmly and reasonably believed. I am 
glad to know—I like to remember that, even in 
that moment, I thanked God distinctly in my 
heart for my Kate. ‘She might have been here,’ 
I thought: ‘it might have been much worse.’ As 
I crossed the threshold, I closed my eyes for a 
moment; the next, I saw Bristol, tied hand and 
foot, with strong tarred rope, and extended upon 
the huge kitchen-table, amid the implements of his 
culinary toils. His pallid face was contorted by 
pain and fear, and every quivering muscle told of 
the agony of his apprehension, and his desire to 
speak. A fierce threat of instant death kept him 
silent, and I had only time to glance at him, when 
the taller of the two ruflians seized me by the arm 
with one hand, and ‘clubbing’ the gun he held in 
the other, held me in that position, while his 
companion bound my arms to my sides, and 
emptied my pockets of their contents—a knife, a 
handkerchief, a packet of letters, a ball of string, 
and a bunch of keys. 

‘There they are, said tke short man. ‘Come 
along now, and shew us where you keep your 
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‘I don’t keep any money anywhere,’ I replied in 
a quiet voice. 

‘Do you want your brains knocked out this 
instant ?’ growled the taller ruffian, whose gaunt 
and nate figure, sunken cheeks, bloodshot eyes, 
and blackened, parched lips, told at least as much 
of hardship a suffering as his lowering beetle- 
brows and fierce countenance told of crime and 
lawlessness, 

‘Do you want to be roasted on your own fire ?’ 
said the other. ‘Give up your money, or we’ll 
precious soon make you, he growled, with a terrific 
oath. A groan from Bristol on the table added to 
the effect of this adjuration ; but as I had simply 
told the truth before, I could but repeat the state- 
ment. 

‘I have no money, I said. ‘You ought to know 
as well as I do that no one would keep money in 
a place like this. What use could it be to us? 
We have not seen a coin for a year.’ 

The men looked at one another across me, and 
were evidently staggered by the cool reasonable- 
ness of my statement. 

‘Are you sure a taste of the fire wouldn’t make 
ou find some ?’ said the taller, whom I afterwards 
eard his companion call ‘ Mike.’ 

‘Quite sure,’ I replied. ‘You are only wasting 
time, which, I presume, is valuable to you, as I 
can tell you your presence in the district is sus- 

ted, and two men, at least, probably three, will 
here in a short time.’ 

I caught a dark glance which between 
the men, and my heart grew sick ; but still I kept 
firm and cool. My flesh crept and shuddered 
beneath my bonds, but my captors did not see the 
agony within; it could not last long, the bitter- 
ness of death must at least be brief. ey pushed 
me roughly down upon a settle which flanked the 
wide fireplace, and ordering me to remain there, 
under pain of being yy | shot if I attempted 
to move, withdrew to the doorway, where they 
held a hurried consultation, during which the 
ner | looked out into the open, and up tow: 
the rapidly darkening sky. I hardly knew what 
were my thoughts in the few minutes—to me, 
infinite duration of time rather—while they were 
thus engaged. Vague, formless, and full of despair 
they must have been. I could see the side of 
Bristol’s distorted face and of his bound form; and 
an occasional twitching of his limbs, accompanied 
by an irrepressible groan, made me understand the 
bodily pain and mental terror he was enduring. 
I could neither help nor encourage him. 

The colloquy of our captors was of brief duration. 
In a few minutes, they approached me again, look- 
ing even more threatening than before. 

‘Where are the men who were here with you?’ 
asked Mike, 

‘ Making a fence round the foot of the mountain 
yonder, to the right,’ I replied. 

‘Do they come back at night ?’ 

‘Not always; but they will be here to-night—in 
fact, I expect them soon.’ 

‘Where are your stores ?’ 

I nodded towards the door of the room in which 
all our possessions were kept. 

‘Give me the key.’ 

‘TI can’t hand it to you; you have tied my hands. 
It is amongst those you took out of my pocket. 
Hold the bunch to me, and I’ll pick it out for 


you. 
Mike held up the bunch, and I selected the key, 


a stout one for a soar with my teeth. Mi 

handed it to the other ruffian, who ietantie aaa 
the door. I was then ordered to precede the pair 
into the storeroom, which I did, contriving, as [ 
passed the prostrate Bristol, to form with my lips 
the word ‘Drunk, and hoping he might catch a 
hint of my project and a gleam of hope from the 
syllable. I afterwards learned that he understood 
me, but being more learned in bushrangers than I, 
derived very slight consolation. 

‘Lord bless you, sir,’ he said, in reference to the 
h I had formed, ‘all the whisky in Ireland 
and all the rum in Jamaiky wouldn’t get over a 
bushranger, if he was right-down desperate and 
played out.’ 

A conviction that the villains did not mean to 
murder us was beginning to grow upon me, and 
with it, a notion that the milder intention of 
merely robbing us, and leaving us bound, at the 
mercy of chance for release (for I did not think 
they believed our men were near, or comin 
originated with Mike. He ordered me to sit down 
in a corner of the storeroom, and again cautionin 
me that if I moved I should be instantly shot, he 
proceeded to rifle the contents of the room, appa- 
rently not at all incommoded by my dentin ties 
relled gun, which he carried about with him in so 
perfectly careless a manner, that I thought the 
involuntary fulfilment of his threat a not improb- 
able occurrence. What expert thieves they were! 
Their handiness and alacrity in making up parcels 
of portable size might have been envied by 
the most skilful of draper’s assistants. My small 
and humble wardrobe was kept in two trunks, 
which they unlocked with much gravity, and then 
proceeded to array themselves in such of the con- 
tents as pleased their fancy. It was a very odd 
sensation to me to sit there in a corner, and see 
the two ruffians dressing themselves in my clothes. 
I hardly realised it. I think I must have felt like 
John Willet when the rioters came to the May- 
pole. Their toilet completed, the shorter man 
collected the discarded garments into a heap, 
carried them into the adjacent kitchen, thrust 
them under the capacious grate, and set fire to 
en in disposing small articles of property 
about his en agg Se long have you been in 
the bush ?’ I asked him calmly. 

‘Never you mind,’ was the rough answer. 

*You’ll be caught this time,’ I continued. 

He turned a surprised glance, full of ferocity, 
upon me, and with a horrid oath, bade me hold m 
tongue, if I wanted to keep itin my throat. The ‘i 
hada reassuring sound—it implied that there was 
a possible alternative. The packing proceeded vigo- 
rously, and much wanton destruction accompanied 
it ; the ruffians recklessly burning such articles as 
they could not carry away. At last, the job was 
complete ; everything of value which we 
was in the keeping of these men; and no doubt 
they would — come to the practical consider- 
ation of whether it would be prudent to murder us 
or not. In favour of the former, there was their 
innate blood-thirstiness, and the consideration that 
‘dead men tell no tales ;’ in favour of the latter, 
there was the chance, in case of their capture, of 
which they were well aware the probabilities were 
great, that the sparing of our lives might avert the 

unishment of death. Leniency of this kind 

n shewn in some instances, in order to mitigate 
the horrors of the danger to which dwellers in the 
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bush were exposed from such ruffians. The 
poe tt by them when their crimes had reduced 
them to a desperate condition, were so appalling, 
that it was necessary, even at the cost of justice, 
to avoid driving them to desperation. 

My story is long in the telling, but the events 

quickly, and little more than half an hour 
Pad elapsed since I had found myself confronted 
with Mike, when our house lay empty and beg- 
, at the mercy of the ruffians, who now seemed 
to hesitate about setting a light to the building, 
and leaving us to perish in the flames. I could not 
hear the muttered conversation between them dis- 
tinctly, but I could gather that the atrocious pro- 
was made by his companion, and negatived by 
oo who said, loud enough for me to hear him: 
‘You fool, wouldn’t the men see the flames at 
the mountain, and be on our track?’ The other 
turned sullenly away, and strolled up to the table 
on which Bristol lay, poising the carbine. I shut 
my eyes, and turned sick, fully expecting that the 
next moment the man’s brains would be dashed 
out ; but Mike was evidently in the ascendant, and 
if he should ultimately indulge in murder, was not 
disposed to do so yet ; so the other did not dare to 
proceed to extremities. 

‘Pull him off that table, and let’s have some- 
thing to eat, said Mike; and the next moment 
Bristol was hauled from his uncomfortable position, 
and flung like a sack on the settle. Now I 
to hope for the realisation of my project. If they 
would only eat to repletion and drink to excess, 
Joe and Jerry might arrive before the orgie came 
to a conclusion, or Jim George might have heard 
of their being ‘ out,’ and, in that case, would return 
with assistance. In the happy event of their being 
too drunk—should such an interposition in our 
favour occur—to shoot us off-hand at the first alarm, 
we might turn the tables on them very neatly. 
You will think I am of a very sanguine disposition, 
when you contemplate coolly the slender basis of 
my edifice of hope ; and so I am—I did not 
contemplate it coolly. 

Mike ordered me into the kitchen, pushed me 
down on the settle beside Bristol, and stood sentry 
over us, gun in hand, while his comrade hea 
all the food and drink he could find on the table, 
which they finally pushed over to the settle, where 
it imprisoned us behind a rampart breast-high. 
They seated themselves opposite to us, and fell to 
on our provisions, the short ruffian devouring the 
food like a starved hound, but Mike displaying 
much less voracity. The window was behind them, 
and my gaze avoided their horrible faces, and fixed 
itself upon the aperture, as I noted the rapid failing 
of the light. An uncontrollable exclamation of 
horror from Bristol caused me to look towards him, 
and I saw his face, ghastly, livid, terrified, while 
his distended eyes were fixed upon the shorter 
ruffian, who drawn a watch from the pocket 
of my waistcoat, and had turned partially towards 
the window, to catch the fading light, and enable 
him to see the hour. As I followed the direction 
of his gaze, I caught his horrified whisper, close to 
Pn ‘Jim’s watch!’ and before I could realise 

it meant, a shadow flitted before my eyes, and 
the window was darkened by the figures of four 
armed men, who rose from their knees from beneath 
its rough wooden sill. 

‘Merciful Heaven, here are more of them!’ I 
screamed, entirely losing my self-control in the 


were in the room. A fierce struggle, a burst o 
oaths, as though hell were let loose, a frantic 
yelping of dogs, a wild whirl of surprise and terror 
in the midst of which I recognised Mungo, and 
looked in a confused, helpless sort of way for Jim 
George, his master ; ra Mike and his comrade 
were prisoners, bound and handcuffed, and two of 
the new-comers, in no way to be distinguished from 
the bushrangers by their dress, were cutting the 
ropes which bound Bristol and me with a business- 
like coolness, which even in that moment I could 
not but observe. 

The first impulse of both was to seize upon the 
guns, which lay upon the table, and confront our 
ate captors; the next, to ask tly for an 
explanation of our dalbvesnncn—wbieb I imputed 
os lucky encounter of the constables with Jim 

rge. Mungo was sniffing about my legs, whini 

and running trom me to Bristol in a distrust 

nzy. 


‘Meet who, sir?’ he returned. ‘We ain’t met 
nobody but that ere dog, and he came along of us 
so straight, we made sure he b’longed to you.’ 

‘No,’ I said; ‘he’s George’s dog, the stockman 
on Hepenstal’s Station, I mean. Te know him? 

‘Ay, ay,’ said one of the other men; ‘we 
know him ; but we ain’t seen him’ 

‘They’ve murdered him,’ cried out Bristol 
fiercely, striding towards the bushrangers. ‘I’m 
sure of it ; I knew it when I saw that villain look 
at his watch. They’ve killed him, I tell you. 
Search him, and see if I’m wrong’ 

He was not wrong. In a moment the short 
bushranger was searched ; and the watch, at which 
the poor fellow had looked as he sat on horseback 
at our door—the knife, on whose possession, in 
his distrust of Bristol, he had laid so much stress— 
and a small canvas bag, on which his name was 
written, containing fifty sovereigns, of which we 
had not known him to be » Were pro- 
duced. I pray that I may never see = such @ 
face as that of the murderer, while these proofs 
were being brought to light: in its fierceness, its 
fear, its hatred, its despair, I do not think hell 
could have a worse object to shew. 

‘You can identify these things, sir?’ the man 
who was evidently the chief of the party of 
constables asked me. 

‘I can identify the watch and the knife,” I 
replied; ‘and I am sure they were never taken 
from their owner while he was alive. 

‘Then I should say your time’s about up, my 
men,’ said the rotors coolly.—‘ Very sorry to 
trouble you, sir; but we can’t start till morning, 
and must quarter ourselves on you. We have our 
billeting-ticket here, at all events.’ 

Their arrangements were soon made. The 
prisoners were placed side by side on the settle 
which had previously accommodated myself and 
Bristol, and the first watch assigned to two of the 
captors, who were plentifully supplied with refresh- 
ments. Sullen silence was the conduct adopted by 
the prisoners, who exchanged looks of hatred and 
despair. Their time was indeed up. If the rope 

been already round their necks, their fate 
could not have been more certain. 

The tension of so many hours of —— 
succeeded by so much excitement, would probably 
have led to a reaction of complete exhaustion, and 
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I might have been able to take the constable’s 
advice, and seek some repose, before the morning, 
when I should be obliged to accompany the captors 
and “their prize to the nearest police station, a 
distance of sixty miles. But the fate of Jim 
George oppressed my mind, and made rest impos- 
sible. 

I led the way to my own room, and then I and 
the two men off duty were free to give and receive 
explanations. They did not entertain any doubt 
of Jim George’s murder, and were confident that 
the body would be found without difficulty. 

‘We shall get it all out of Mike in the morning, 
sir” said the chief. ‘He’s played out—I saw that 
at once, and he’ll tell all about it. He’s the most 
desperate chap going ; but he has a deal of sense, 
and he knows it’s all up now, so he won’t hold out 
uselessly. He’ll give up, and go to prison quietly, 
and die game, you’ll see. He’s suffered a precious 
deal in the bush, for he’s not strong, ain’t Mike, 
though he’s uncommon game, to be sure’ The 
man spoke with a certain professional admira- 
tion of the ruffian, which struck me as eminently 
characteristic. 

‘Do you know anything of his history ?’ 

‘Well, not much. He was very respectable at 
home, I understand. An army-man, I believe, 
rather high up, and got lagged for forgery. They 
keep it dark, and his name too; and quite right 
too. His friends is all very respectable, some of ’em 
in the gov’ment, I believe. But he is uncommon 
game, is Mike, and has give us a deal of trouble. 
However, he won't give us, cept the judge and the 
parson, much more. 

‘ And the other?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, Red Rob ; a murderin’ dog he is—there ain’t 
a worst convict in the settlement: a low feller, 
sir, a sneak, and would steal the pence out of a 
blind man’s tray, as the sayin’ is. However he 
hadn’t done you some violence, I can’t make 
out, 

I then told him how Red Rob had been restrained 
by Mike, and asked whether that fact, taken in 
connection with the strong presumptive evidence 
that Red Rob was the actual murderer of Jim 
George, would have any effect in mitigation of 
Mike’s punishment. The constable did not give 
me any encouragement to hope that it would. 

The opportune arrival of our rescuers was easily 
explained. A large reward had been offered for 
the capture of a gang of bushrangers, of which 
Mike and his comrade were the most desperate 
members, and several parties of constables had 
undertaken the enterprise. According to custom, 
a different route was assigned to each party, and 
billeting-tickets distributed. One was on Kelvin 
Grove, and the party of four reached the height at 
the back of the house just as darkness was coming 
on, on this memorable night. As usual, the chief 
halted his men to reconnoitre, and the loneliness of 
the a combined with the thick cloud of black 
smoke which came rolling out of the kitchen- 
chimney without intermission, and the frantic 
barking of the dog, tied up in his kennel, and which 
could not possibly have been aware of their vicinity, 
owing to his position and the direction of the wind, 
instantly awakened their suspicions of ‘something 
wrong.’ They crept cautiously down the hill, and 
eee the house, two along the back wall, two 

ong the front, and met by the only open window, 
through which they saw myself and Bristol, bound 
and helpless, facing them, and recognised, though 
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they could only see their backs, in the ruffians who 
had captured us, Mike and Red Rob. 

I was lost in wonder and gratitude at the mar- 
vellous coincidence and interposition which had 
saved us. The agents in our rescue were not at all 
impressed by the occurrence. 

‘Lord bless you, sir, said the chief of the % 
‘when you’ve lived some time in the bush, you 
won't have no ’stonishment left ; and if you was 
only in the p’lice, and used to convicts, there ain’t 
nothing as could make you open your eyes.’ 

‘I suppose these men were watching the house 
for days, ever since poor George and I heard the 
shot I have told you of 

‘No doubt; watching till the garrison was 
reduced. However, we shall hear it all. They 
always get chatty on the march, when the game is 
up. 


Early the next morning, the body of Jim George 
was brought to Kelvin Grove by Joe and Jerry. 
They had found it about six miles to the left of 
the station, and three from the scene of their 
labour. They had constructed a rude litter, and 
carried to the place he had ridden away from so 
fearlessly, the remains of the murdered man. Their 
astonishment at the state of affairs at the Grove 
may be imagined. We laid the dead man, whose 
face was quite calm and untroubled, on a mattress 
stretched upon the floor of the store-room, and I 
sat beside the body while a cart was tg nage to 
convey it to the police station. He had been shot 
through the back; the ball had perforated the 
lungs. We found a small pistol under the grate 
where the murderers’ clothes had been flung. 

‘They had not guns, then, I said. ‘I thought 
they might have put them down when they cap- 
tured Bristol ; but this deed has been done with a 
pistol’ I spoke within hearing of the prisoners, 
who were still in the kitchen, and past whom the 
dead body had been carried. ‘It was certainly 
from a gun the shot was fired in the scrub, I 
continued, ‘and one of them must have fired it, 

Mike lifted up his ghastly face, which he had 
held doggedly down towards his breast, and broke 
out furiously: ‘End it—curse you—end it! Don't 
stand there talking about what we did and what 
we didn’t do. We fired no shot at you, or at him 
either, until that one. I shot him, I tell you, with 
that yonder—nobody but me? 

‘You!’ exclaimed the constable. ‘Why, I put 
it down to Red Rob. He’s got the swag,’ 

‘O yes, he’s got the swag. You see, I didn’t 
happen to care about it. Yes, I shot him ; and if 
I had to do it again, I’d do it again. So now you 
know all about it, or, at least, all youll hear from 
me.’ He turned his head sullenly away. 

‘Who was this man ?’ I asked in horror. ‘ What 
had he done to you? Did he attack you? If you 
did not want to rob, why did you murder him ?’ 

‘Would you like to know?’ he returned with a 
dreadful sneering grin. ‘Because you won't. I 
owed him a grudge, and I’ve paid it ; that’s all’ 

‘A grudge? Since when ?’ 

He looked at me steadily, and under all the 
degradation, the villainy, the suffering evident in 
his face, there was an expression which forced me 
to re} the former estate of the man, from 
which he had so awfully fallen. He answered 
slowly : ‘An old grudge—twenty years old.’ 


I never knew more. Mike and Red Rob were 
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a ied, convicted, and hanged, and, as the chief 
redicted, they died game. Mike’s true story 
js hidden in official secrecy, and Red Rob’s was onl 
too common—merely that of a man born, reared, 
living, and dying in an atmosphere of crime. 

I never made a fortune at Kelvin Grove or 
anywhere else, but I made a competency, and I 
went home, and married Kate O’Hara. I took 
Bristol, whose ‘time was up, with me; and he is 
with us still, serving us, at. Knockdaroon, in almost 
as comprehensive a capacity as he served me at 
Kelvin Grove. He is a great favourite with Kate 
and the children ; and the ‘neighbours’ have no 
notion that he ever was a convict, though I am not 
sure, seeing he was onl a ‘rioter, that it would 
make any difference in their regard for him, if they 


had. 

He tells the story of the bushrangers at Kelvin 
Grove with great spirit and many additional par- 
ticulars, and the children never tire of hearing it, 
and even play at ‘Mike and Red Rob,’ and tie up 
the original Bristol with great ferocity. And 
whenever he has been telling the story, he says to 
me, on the first opportunity : ‘It must have been 
a warning, sir, or we should have found it out ;’ 
for we never succeeded in discovering who fired The 
Shot in the Scrub. 
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‘Tue docks have spoiled Southampton,’ say the 
fine folks. It used to be a fashionable watering- 
place, that plumed itself on its exclusive gentility, 
a very agreeable place of residence for local aris- 
tocracy. Modern elegance and venerable antiquity 
were pleasantly blended in the town. The inhabit- 
ants boasted that the shops of its long, broad, 
bending High Street could vie with any in London. 
The subtle aroma of aristocracy has evaporated. 
‘Let us depart hence,’ has been heard, and the 
Shekinah of fashion has vanished. Ichabod is 
written on the Assembly-rooms. It is to commerce 
that caste has succumbed. Trade, to be sure, was 
not unknown in Southampton in the old time; 
vessels came and went between it and the 
Peninsula and the Channel Islands; and 
sengers landing from, or hurrying down to embark 
on board, East and West Indiamen, kept the water- 
men and the innkeepers in a bustle. But then, the 
shipping-people knew their place: now, they have 
annexed the town, and imbued it with their spirit. 
It is Liverpoolised—has railways, radical penny- 
papers and great steamers, with their hideous 
issing and puffing and blowing, always warping 
in or warping out; and all owing to those atrocious 
docks: the docks have done it. 

Thanks to these, Southampton now holds 
communication with the ends of the earth—liter- 
ally with the phy-books’ ‘five quarters’ of 
the globe. Such a collection of magnificent 
steam-fleets—mail-bearers for Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Oceania—can nowhere else be seen. 
Southampton has become a house-of-call for all 
nations ; and if the motley influx has diminished 
her ‘respectability, it has certainly increased her 
liveliness, to say nothing of her wealth. ‘One’s 
understanding and invention,’ to quote old Aubrey’s 
words, cannot ‘contract a moss on them, like an 
old paling in an orchard, in a town in which 
yea boats and steam-tenders are always goin 
off; mammoth mail-boats are always arriving an 


departing ; vans laden with the world’s mails are 
wheeled along the trams from the station to the 
dock-quays under the eagle rw of naval agents in 
cocked-hats swathed in oil-skin; spare North 
Americans, swarthy South Americans, lemon- 
complexioned West Indians, languid Anglo-Indians, 
lazy ayahs, fiendish-eyed negroes, mul- 
attoes, Kanaka queens, Chinamen, pard-bearded 
Australian squatters, Anakim Cape Colonists, 
come and go in a sea-dimmed, kaleidoscopic 
change. 

Of all the great mail-companies which have 
their head-quarters or touch at Southampton, the 
P. & O.—initials more widely known than S.P.Q.R. 
—may claim to be the most important. As a 
single indication of its local importance, the fact 
may be mentioned, that eight hundred and seventy 
children of its officers and servants attend its 
Upper and Lower Schools. The vexed questions of 
what the Company ought to be and to have done, 
we are not called upon to touch. It is not our 
business to decide whether the numerous grumblers 
who growl at it are right or not in discoverin 
discrepancies between its quid est and its on 
oportet—all that we have to do is to detail what 
it is, and has done, as set forth in its directors’ 
recently issued ‘Statement,’ a narrative of actual 
performances which makes one proud of British 
enterprise, however much greater it might pos- 
sibly have been. On both sides of the Isthmus of 
Suez, the P. & O. boats plough the routes of the 
old Pheenician navigators, although, on the further 
side, they have got far beyond the traces of those 
ancient mariners. It was in Falmouth Harbour, 
on whose Black Rock the men of Tyre and Sidon 
once bought tin, that the P. & O. Company may be 
said to have commenced its labours. In 1837, the 
Peninsular Company obtained a contract for the 
conveyance of the mails between that port and 
Gibraltar, calling at the principal ports of Portu 
and Spain. The oriental mails were carried by 
this Company to Gibraltar, and thence transferred 
in Admiralty packets to Malta and Alexandria. 
At Suez, they were received by East India Com- 
pany’s boats. This process, of course, was reversed 
in the transmission of the home-mails from India. 
In 1839, the British government, by convention 
with the French, opened the Marseille route for 
the lighter portion of the Indian mail, which was 
carried between Marseille and Malta, like the 
heavier portion between Gibraltar and Malta, by 
Admiralty packets. But, as is frequently the case, 
government found that its servants boggled its 
business, and accordingly advertised for tenders 
for the performance of the Indian postal service. 
Thetender of the Peninsular Company was accepted ; 
and it became the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, being incorporated as such in 1840. 

In 1842, the directors despatched their pioneer 
vessel round the Cape, to open the ultra-Suez line. 
It would not interest our readers if we were to 
recapitulate the separate steps by which the Com- 
pany advanced from this beginning to its present 
position of chief letter-carrier for Asia and Aus- 
tralia. Histories of contract competitions are dull 
reading except for those pecuniarily concerned. 
A summary of the Company’s present status will 
be more acceptable. Quis separabit ? is the legend 
of its shield ; and so far as the eastern hemisphere 
is concerned, the vaunt seems justifiable, when one 
looks at the chart scored with the Company’s far- 
stretching routes. The red lines link Englan 
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Spain, France, Malta, Arabia, Ceylon, both 
coasts of Hindustan, Malaya, Australia, and Japan. 
When we read in the Times that a Calcutta, China, 
Japan, and Australian mail has been delivered in 
London, how few of us realise what vast distances 
it has travelled, what varieties of weather it has 
—_ through, how often it has been transhipped. 
fore such a mail can be sorted in St Martin's le 
Grand, eight steam-boats have been employed, and 
twenty thousand miles by sea, and a thousand miles 
by land, have been traversed. Who thinks, either, 
when he drops his letter for Australia or India into 
the receiving-house box, not bigger than a bushel, 
of the mighty snow-ball of correspondence he is 
assisting to swell. One oriental mail despatched 
from Southampton in the present year weighed 
more than fifty tons. Of course, such a mass 
did not consist of letters and newspapers merely. 
The Company complains that it has now to carry 
without profit—indeed at 
books, piles of patterns, and anything but a beg- 
ly obey of oe mail-boxes. So far as the 
ks and patterns are concerned, the public is not 
likely to echo its plaint. The arrival of an eastern 
mail, except to those more or less directly con- 
nected with the countries from which it comes, is 
a matter of comparative indifference to us; but it 
is a very different thing when English residents in 
India learn that their letter-bearer is at hand, or 
when the English mail gets out to Australia. As 
soon as the P. O. boat is telegraphed from Queens- 
cliff, or signalled to be outside Port Jackson Heads, 
there is a stir in Melbourne and Sydney. Forth 
dart the shipping reporters in their whale-boats, to 
her coming up the harbour or the bay. 
Eagerly they snap up vivd-voce a of news ; 
7 y they grasp their papers and the plump 
ittle bolsters from ‘ Our Own,’ which, for speedier 
transference to them, the purser took charge of at 
Point de Galle ; and then, as fast as oars can flash, 
they shoot back again to shore ; and in a short 
time the streets are ringing with the shrill voices 
of news-boys crying extras. At one time, before the 
telegraph connected the two cities, the Melbourne 
Argus used to send on sheaves of these extra edi- 
tions for sale in Sydney before the local ones could 
be got out. Long before the English letters are 
sorted, moreover, the colonial t-offices are 
besieged. As delay is a favourite charge with the 
reproachers of the P. & O. Company, we may, with- 
out entering into the general question, give one or 
two proofs of punctuality which the directors adduce. 
They have never failed to have a boat ready to 
start on her day from their terminal and principal 
ports, although, since the commencement of their 
existing India and China contracts, they have had 
to start on those lines alone more than four thou- 
sand steamers. Again, on one occasion—a 13th 
of November—the mails, vid Marseille, despatched 
from Sydney, thirteen thousand miles distant, on 
the 22d of September ; from Calcutta, distant eight 
thousand miles, on the 10th of October; from 
Shang-hae, distant more than eleven thousand miles, 
on the 19th, and from Hong-kong, distant upwards 
of ten thousand miles, on the 27th of September, 
were due in London at midnight ; and they arrived 
an hour and ten minutes before their time. In 
one of these complete trips, mails, passengers, and 
cargo are received and delivered at eighteen ports, 
and transferred from ship to ship five times ; and 
from Sydney, Shang-hae, and Calcutta, steamers 
have to be despatched so timed as to reach Ceylon 


sengers and crews fae together, the Com 
f 10,000 persons dai 


a farm in Egypt, appropriately named 
ly of its vessels with 


Pp 
served | ag 48,700; fresh meat, 852,193; 
er, 2,472,350 ; vegetables, 2,593,397 ; ice, 


Liwe-stock.—Oxen, 592; calves, 69; sh 
13,015; pigs, 3504; poultry, 160,130. T 
177,310. 

It must be remembered that the Company 
has an army of retainers more than double the 
—— of the principality of Lichtenstein, 
and that of its 12,601 a clerks, officers, 
and servants, 8250 are afloat. These are the 
respective numbers of the various constituents 
of its crews: commanders, 68; officers, 280; 
surgeons, 56; pursers, 25; clerks in charge, 20; 
pursers’ clerks, 36; engineers, 331; boilermakers, 
35; European firemen, 436; native firemen, 1914; 
carpenters, 53; boatswains, 55; quartermasters and 
gunners, 293; able seamen, 581 ; ordinary seamen, 
132; native seamen, 2541 ; Euro stewards, 
1001 ; and native stewards, 393. Without reckoning 


coal-labourers, the Company employs on shore . 


3925 European and native mechanics and labour- 
ers; and its staff of agents, superintendents, and 
clerks, Euro and native, amounts to the respect- 
able total of 426. If its packets were iron-clads, the 


Company would be a first-rate naval power. It has 


53 of them, of an aggregate tonnage of 86,411, and 
besides these, it has Scantens measuring 864 
tons, and sailing-transports, store and coal ships, 
measuring 13,663. It has, moreover, fixed or float- 
ing property in London, Southampton, Gibraltar, 
Marseille, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, Aden, 
Bombay, Point de Galle, Madras, Calcutta, 


(dan 4, ur, 
simultaneously, if punctuality is to be observed in 
the delivery of the mails. 
Besides mails, the Company also carries pas- 
sengers. During the Crimean War, its vessels, 
impressed as transports, conveyed 1800 officers, 
60,000 men, and 15,000 horses. This was done 
without interrupting the mail-service, except upon 
the Australian line. During the Indian mutiny 
also, the pp steamers did good service in 
this way ; and in the Persian war, some of its ships 
were under fire. But setting aside soldiers, during 
the last twelve years it has carried about 20,000 pas- 
sengers proper per annum. ‘It would be difficult? 
write the Sioustans, ‘to find a family among the 
gentry of the United Kingdom whose name is not 
represented in turn among the travellers to and 
from the East by the Company’s steamers,”  Pas- 
any 
bett 
to purvey the passengers, at anyrate, lar better 
a goed ay of them live when on shore. Ice 
may be said to be consumed by the glacier; that 
single item costs the Company L.7000 a year 
It ‘has 
Goshen, 
vegetables, and fruit. e amount of food and 
drink consumed annually on board its ships is 
such a curiosity in dietetic accounts, that we 
| subjoin the summary in extenso: 
| General Stores —Bread, flour, &c. 1,262,481 Ibs, ; 
|} salt provisions, 325,680; native provisions, 
2,689,216 ; groceries, 621,796; oilman’s stores, 
| 3,046,004. 14,602,514 
|__Wenes, Spirits, &c.—Claret, 123,059 bottles ; 
| Madeira, 1969; port, 29,366 ; sherry, 102,711; 
| brandy, 62,222; gin, 15,547; rum, 65,192; whisky, 
| 7424; pale ale, 524,250; porter, 166,109; soda- 
| water, 132,428 ; lemonade, 71,331. Total, 1,301,608 
bottles, 
| | 
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: Hong-kong, Shang-hae, Yokohama, King 
Be F Melbourne, and Sydney. One 
hundred and seventy sailing-ships are annually 
employed in carrying its coals, of which it keeps at 
various stations a stock of 90,000 tons; burning 
every year more than half a million’s worth. The 
total value of the Company’s property on sea and 
ashore is estimated at L.3,836,084, 17s. 3d. Its 
expenditure last year was L.1,976,999 ; its revenue, 
L.2,136,076, 8s. 9d.; and both have been larger. Its 
share and debenture capital is already L.3,300,000, 
and it contemplates adding another million to this 
vast amount. Our story-books tell us of ‘ the fabu- 
lous wealth of Ind’ It is very fabulous. Real 
oriental wealth is in the West ; and the Peninsular 
and Oriental, although the test, is but one of 
several great companies plying from one English 
port. 


w 


LORD ULSWATER 
CHAPTER VII.—THE SCENE SHIFTS. 


Ir was on the fourteenth day of Ruth Morgan’s 
visit at St Pagans, and the eighth since the 
evening on which her hostess, grimly-kind Lady 
Harriet, had told her the story of the Monk. 
There were no gray mists now, no shrieking wind 
tearing at the casements, no of the sullen 
waves among the caverns of the coast-line. The 
old abbey and its surroundings looked almost 
cheerful*in the noontide glory of the day. High 
up above the crisp turf of the downs, the lark 
floated, pouring down those floods of trembling 
music that welled fast and faster from his little 
throat, far off in the hot blue air. The July sun— 
it was July now—turned the very mosses upon the 
weather-beaten stones of the abbey into a royal 
drapery of cloth of gold, tinged the summer haze 
splendours, shed a warmer lustre 
over the pale purity of the unsullied chalk-cliff, 
and made the sea shine like a monstrous opal, 
shimmering in endless undulations of white, yellow, 
azure, and green, for leagues away across the level 


waters, 

Ruth rose late. To her, as to that sad sisterhood 
of sufferers to which she a bodily weakness 
denied the enjoyment of the blithe morning air, 
the exhilarating sparkle and buoyancy of the fresh 
young day. Her poor breakfast was taken u 
stairs ; and it was past noon when, leaning on the 
arm of her maid, she came down, to find her enter- 
tainer, with a flush of excitement on her rigid old 
face, awaiting her in the Tapestry Room, an open 
letter in her 

‘There, dear, read that!’ said Lady Harriet, 
almost snappishly. ‘I was afraid you would be 
dull here, shut up with me, but here is something 
to enliven us. Mrs Hastings writes me word that 


her husband is ill, down at Shellton Manor, in the | o 


full London season, with parliament sitting, and a 
great deal of public business left undone. How- 
ever, he has got the gout, and must ‘stay where he 
is, and his family have been obliged to join him. 
It seems cruel to tear Miss Flora away from all 
her London triumphs; but Mrs Hastings seems to 
consider there is no chance of their being able to 

t back to town before the end of the session. 

ey arrived last evening, and one of the grooms 
from the Manor came up on horseback with this 
note half an hour ago. sf should have been glad 
to have my neighbours near me again, only that 


they generally manage to fill their house with 
tiresome company—young ladies of the modern 
school of manners, and young gentlemen to match, 
to whom I cannot talk, and who come to St 
Pagans and stare at me as if I were a fossil.’ 

‘I do hope my brother will come. I am sure 
he will, now that Flora Hastings is to be here. 
I shall be so glad to see him months before I ex- 

ted to do so ;’ said Ruth, with a sudden brightness 
in her large eyes. She had been now a fortnight 
at the abbey, and her only brother had not only 
not come down to see her, but in his lette 
which were frequent, if short, he had not hint 
at any intention of doing so—and yet Shellton is 
within a short railway journey of the great city. 
William — was a good brother, as brothers 
go. It would perhaps have been hardly reason- 
able to expect him fully to reciprocate, or even to 
understand, the depth of his invalid sister’s exces- 
sive love for him. He was fond of her, certainly, 
very fond, and had a sincere pity for her afflicted 
state. If there had been in Europe any marvellous 
elixir, too costly for common purses to compass its 

urchase, and by the aid of which Ruth could 
ve been onl of her bent spine and —— 
health, at the price of, say a hundred thousan 
pounds, William Morgan would cheerfully have 
signed his name to a cheque for that amount. If 
she could have eaten gold, as the saying is, or 
had cared to sip molten pearls, like Cleopatra, her 
brother would not have grudged her those luxuries. 
He had once taken her to for the winter ; 
though the time hung so heavily on his hands 
there, that he had never since courageous 
enough to essay a similar act of self-sacrifice. It 
was not his fault that she was not in the habit of 
inte the cold season of fogs and east winds at 
entone or Algiers, or Cannes or Cairo, or at 
any of the modern Bethesdas most in fashion, with 
some eagpere- old widow of rank for a chaperon, 
with her maids, and carriage, and courier, and as 
thick a volume of circular-notes as ever gladdened 
ut Mr Morgan quite forgot how precious 
was the sight of the only face she loved on earth 
in the eyes of his suffering sister, and he made no 
proposition of running down to the lone old abbey 
on the cliff, previous to the unexpected transfer- 
ence of the Hastings family from London to the 
sea-side. He had an excuse, to be sure, for that 
pre-occupation of his o— which made him 
often negligent to Ruth, though never unkind: 
he was in love, had made his offer, and had been 
accepted. Flora Hastings, whom those competent 
authorities, the Eleusinians, had pronounced the 
belle of the current season, had promised to be his 
wife. She was one of the loveliest young women 
in England, and perhaps one of the best, graceful, 
high-bred, and accomplished, with the sweetness 
f temper without which the rarest gifts of mind 
and hole are often but as sour grapes and Dead- 
sea Flora Hastings was quite young. It 
was but her second season in the high-pressure 
London life, and it was truly said that she was 
twice as beautiful as she had been when she was 
first presented at court the year before. She had 
no money, certainly, Belgravia said—eight or ten 
thousand pounds at most; for Mr Hastings would 
leave nothing away from his son, and the fortune 
of Flora’s mother would for the most part pass 
away at her death. But William Morgan did not 
want money. Beauty, and tenderness, and grace— 
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Miss Hastings was well dowered with these, and 
she could bring him, too, the mystic prestige of 
aristocratic connection, that all his father’s over- 
brimming wealth had not yet availed to buy, or 
to render unnecessary. He was an ambitious man, 
in one sense of the word ; and though he was really 
in love, he was not insensible to the worldly 
advantages of the match. It would give him the 
one thing without which his vast fortune was but 
as Aladdin’s palace without the roc’s egg and the 
twenty-fourth window. 

The father of the belle, or of, at anyrate, one of 
the reigning belles, and that the best esteemed, 
of the London season, was a type of a small but 
very important body of Englishmen. The Right 
Honourable Robert Drummond Eliot Hastings had 
been in parliament ever since the termination of 
his legal period of infancy, and in office, at short 
intervals, nearly as long. He claimed cousinship 
with most of what are called, rather too er 
perhaps, the governing families of England; and 
the governing families had been so good as to 
allow the claim, and to give a practical illustration 
in the speedy promotion of their kinsman of the 
proverb that declares blood to be thicker than 
water. Mr Hastings was no orator, but he was 
listened to with that respect which the House 
always shews for a good man of business. He was 
seldom spoken of in the newspapers, but rarely, if 
ever, without such a modicum of cold praise as 
suited his solid if not showy qualities. He was 
laborious, punctilious, and clear-headed, would 
have made an excellent clerk, and was a good 
working minister. He held high office, presiding 
over one of those departments that deal with facts 
and figures and dry tabulated statements ; needful, 
no doubt, but the details of which are caviare to 
the general public. He had a moderate patri- 
mony, had married a rich wife, who was related to 
the House of Carnac, had saved money, and had 
purchased the manor of Shellton-on-Sea, with a 
good house of the gray masonry and peaked gables 
of 1620, and seven or eight hundred acres of 
barren land. Thither he was accustomed to repair 
sometimes, having a robust faith that the sea was 
the true Medea’s caldron for the conversion of old 
people into young ones ; and here the on had sur- 

rised him, and chained him captive, let Downing 
treet chafe never so much. 

To Lady Harriet Ashe, locum tenens of the abbey 
of St Pagans, this illness of her principal neigh- 
bour was a great event. Few folks really like seclu- 
sion; and although Lady Harriet railed against 
the yellow-whiskered puppies who were plentiful 
at Shellton Manor in the two or three months 
of fine weather that followed the prorogation 
of parliament, she was secretly more pleased than 
she cared to own, that her hermitage should be 
so often invaded. It is better to be stared at as 
a fossil old maid, or as St Mundinga once more 
in the flesh, or in any other capacity, than to rust 
unseen by human eye; and if Lady Harriet did 
not acknowledge this truth in theory, she owned 
it in practice. There were no grounds for appre- 
hension about the ailment of her friend, or rather 
the husband of her friend—the gout does not 
kill, save on very rare and special occasions. The 
Right Honourable Robert was likely to draw his 
stipend and discharge his duties for many a year 
yet to come. 

But Lady Harriet and her guest were, both of 
them, surprised, and a little startled withal, when, 


in the course of that long warm afternoon, when 
the sea lay like a sheet of gilded glass, and the 
hum of a bewildered bee knocking its honest head 
against the window-pane was the only sound 
audible, the butler came in with creaking tread to 
announce ‘My Lord.’ Old Hicks himself was 
quite excited—his Lord—who, after all, was the 
master who paid his wages, and whose noble father 
and brother he had served—came so seldom. 
Since the house had been his, nay, since young 
Guy Carnac, his nephew, had been laid in his 
little coffin, Lord Ulswater’s visits had been rare 
as those of angels. 

How noble, and fair, and frank he looked, as he 
came in now, with a pleasant smile on his bright 
face, and bent to kiss Lady Harriet’s furrowed brow, 
as was his wont when a boy. ‘You won't refuse 
me house-room for a few days,’ he said—‘ will you, 
aunt? I hardly like to break into your castle 
without due notice, but I trust that you and Miss 
Morgan will forgive my rude intrusion here— 
Nonsense—St Pagans is not mine, you know. It 
is yours by long usage, and I only want a corner 
of it, and will not be troublesome.—Miss Morgan, 
I had the pleasure of your brother’s company on 
the journey down. He is at Shellton, at the 
Regent Hotel. I daresay we shall see him to- 
morrow. You will excuse my saying that I like 
him immensely. He and I had a long chat, 
coming down.’ 

And before the evening closed, Lady Harriet 
found an opportunity of saying in her young 
friend’s ear what a good dear fellow was John, the 
best of nephews, who had come down to a house he 
evidently did not like, in the full London season, 
to see his old aunt. ‘ For why else should he have 
come, my dear?’ said the old lady triumphantly. 
Why indeed ? 


CHAPTER VIII.—AN INOPPORTUNE VISIT. 


Lady Harriet was in a flutter of delighted aston- 
ishment at her nephew's unpremeditated visit. 
She insisted on regarding it as a compliment to 
herself; and the good old woman’s heart smote her 
because, in her fondness for Reginald, she had 
cared little for John. The bright boy, whom every 
one liked, had seemed to stand in no need of her 
affection. The noble, high-spirited youth, the 
man whose career was one of lofty promise, found 
friends everywhere. The good grim aunt had been 
almost jealous of John Carnac’s popularity, in 
which her own favourite, the shy and moody heir, 
had no portion. But she reproached herself for 
this involuntary injustice. No one held the present 
head of the House in higher esteem than fia she. 
That he should leave the glitter of London and his 
successes in parliament, to pass days in the dull 
seclusion of St Pagans, was merely another instance 
of that unselfishness of disposition which was his 
chief charm in her eyes. 

In the eyes of Ruth Morgan, Lord Ulswater 
found less favour, though she knew not why. 
Most men liked this man, and nearly all women. 
But among those who felt themselves drawn to- 
wards the chief of the Carnac family, Ruth was not 
numbered. Some strange instinct within her was 
awakened by his presence, and it cried aloud to 
her to beware ; it repelled her from him, and made 
her shrink and draw back, afraid, with an unreason- 
ing fear. Some of us have felt and marvelled at 
this thrill of irrational antipathy, this innate dis- 
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trust of some fellow-creature whom the world 
combines to honour, even as it lavished its bright- 
est smiles upon John, Baron Ulswater. She was 
not one of those who are willingly unjust, this 

r ailing girl, to whom life was so arid and so 

pee She blamed herself, in that she disliked 
Lord Ulswater, whom she had seldom seen, an.| of 
whom she had heard nothing but good ; but she 
reluctantly admitted to herself her own dislike to 
him. She had resisted it; but the dark fiend of 
formless Suspicion would not be exorcised. She, 
in the innocence of a pure heart and a blameless 
life, knew not that the dark fiend sometimes 
| deserves to be held as a saving angel, as Ithuriel’s 
_ self, poised high on falcon wings, with heavenly 
r outstretched towards the fair surface that 
eovers hidden guilt. 
It was not Ruth’s fault if she shrank away from 
the glance of Lord Ulswater’s eye, or the touch of 
Lord Ulswater’s hand. She had been, at first, 
well disposed to like him, but that was because he 
was dear old Lady Harriet’s nephew, and before 
they had met face to face. She did not like him, 
pm she was angry with herself for the prejudice 
which she could not conquer. 

The owner of St Pagans may or may not have 
been aware of this repugnance towards himself on 
the part of his aunt’s guest, but at anyrate he did 
not resent it. Gentle and courteous to all women, 
he was especially considerate to ailing Ruth, and 
the charm of his manner by degrees overcame her 
aversion tohim. Very few, indeed, were those who 
could remain long in the company of John Carnac, 
from the days of his childhood up to these latter 
times, without experiencing, in a greater or less 
degree, the strange power to please that seems a 
birthright of certain natures. By the middle 
of the day following Lord Ulswater’s arrival at his 
own neglected mansion, Ruth Morgan had begun to 
tell herself that she had judged him ill. She had 
never seen him before, save in London, and he had 
never addressed to her more than a very few words 
at a time; but now that they two were thrown 
together in the lone country-house upon the cliff, 
she could not but note that no word ever fell from 
Lord Ulswater’s lips that was not generous and 
kind. Men of such acknowledged parts as his, as 
Ruth knew well, were often apt to be cynical in 
speech, if not in deed. From any affectation such 
as this, Lord Ulswater was free. It seemed as if 
his genial nature followed its natural bent in taking 
the broader and more indulgent view of the motives 
and actions of those around him. He was very 
kind and patient, too, listening to Lady Harriet’s 
rather discursive talk without any sign of weariness. 
And as Ruth, from her sofa in the Tapestry Room, 
watched him leaning on his elbow in the open 
window overlooking the gold and purple of the 
summer sea, she could not explain to herself by 


what prodigy of Unreason she could have learned 
to dread, and almost to hate, the gallant gentleman | 
before her. 

The morning had gone by, and the hands of 
the clock were traversing the dial-plate towards | 
the dinner-hour, but no communication had taken 
place between the new-comers at Shellton-on-Sea 
and the inmates of the abbey. Lord Ulswater 
had shewn no intention of making his way across 
the downs on that day, either to the watering-place 
or the Manor where the gouty statesman lay a 

risoner ; and William Morgan, Esquire, of Plas 
awr and Bettwys Vychan, in Wales, of Stoneham 


and Nettlington Halls, in the counties of Stafford 
and Northampton respectively, and of Cramlingham 
in the county of Hants, did not appear in any very 
violent hurry to visit his sick sister at St Pagans. 
Yet Ruth felt sure that he would come. Her quick 
ear caught the roll of wheels upon the flinty down- 
road, some moments before the sound was audible 
to her companions; and then came the shrill 
clang of the bell at the lodge-gate, where once the 
almoner of the monastery had dealt out a daily 
dole of food and silver-pennies to a ragged army 
of beggars. But it was not Mr Morgan who was 
announced. There was some disappointment on 
Ruth’s pale face, and the light faded from her I 
eyes, as the butler came in to say that the caller 
was ‘ Dr Marsh, of Shellton-on-Sea, who wished very 
much to see my Lord, 

‘Mr Marsh, from Shellton? What can the man 
want?’ said Lady Harriet unthinkingly ; and then 
catching a glimpse of her nephew’s countenance, 
could not help exclaiming: ‘ What is the matter, 
dear? Are you ill?’ 

‘Tll?—not 1!’ answered the object of her solici- 
tude, turning away with an impatient gesture. 
There was nothing remarkable in the words them- 
selves, but there are some accents of the voice 
which convert the most common-place remark into 
something like a curse. Lord Ulswater had said 
nothing at which the most sensitive had a right to 
take umbrage, but the savage tone spoke for itself ; 
and besides, both Lady Harriet and Ruth, ay, and 
the old serving-man as well, had seen that sudden, 
ghastly whiteness spread over the young Lord’s 
comely face—not the pallor of vulgar fear, but a 
stony horror that might have become one whose 
fated gaze had fallen on Medusa’s dreadful beauty, 
glaring from the shield of doom. No, the wall 
were nothing, but the voice in which they were 
spoken was terrible. There was a pause, long and 
unpleasant, but no one cared to break the awkward 
silence. 

Very slowly, and after a delay that was probably 
magnified by the imagination of the two women, 
Lord Ulswater turned from the window, and fronted 
them. He was pale still, but the look of haggard 
misery and hopeless despair that his noble face had 
worn a little while before had sed away ; 
there was the old sunny light in his frank eyes, 
and he smiled, though with an effort that he took 
no trouble to dissemble. ‘I was rude,’ he said, 
with the grace that was natural to him ; ‘I beg 
your pardon. A sharp pain—I sometimes feel it 
now—made me faint and giddy for the moment, 
and I am always cross when in pain, as you re- 
member, aunt, 1 daresay. Perhaps Mr Marsh may 
do me good—he is clever, and I think he under- 
stands my constitution better than London doctors 
can do.” Quite unaffectedly he spoke, and while 
he uttered the first sentence he kept his hand to his 
left side, as if the pang that had unnerved him 
had not yet ceased. No more than this was wanted 
to make Lady Harriet rise from her seat, over- 
flowing with sympathy, and suggest various cordials 
and essences, lamenting the prevalence, now-a-days, 
of heart-complaints as compared with the period of 
her own far-off youth. ‘But you write, and read, 
and think a great deal more than we did, dear 
John, she said, ‘and a great deal more than is 
good for you. I was afraid, when I read of your 
great doings in the House’ 

‘But Lam well now, quite well, said Lord Uls- 
water resolutely — Tell her not to pity me, Miss 
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Morgan, for I should be a miserable impostor if I 
gave myself the airs of an invalid. I am as stron 
as Samson, I believe. London and late hours cull 
have tried him pretty sharply, but you will not see 
the last of me just yet.—Hicks, where is the doctor?’ 

‘Tower Room, my Lord,’ said the butler promptly. 
Would your Lordship prefer-— 

*No; the Tower Room will do as well as another, 
said his master with his usual easy indifference of 
manner; and smiling, he left the two ladies to- 
gether, and strode along the vaulted , Hicks 
trotting on briskly in front, like an elderly raven. 
The establishment at St Pagans was not one of 


those grandiose households where there are house- | Y: 


stewards and majordomos and grooms of the cham- 
bers. The revenues of the Carnacs were not con- 
siderable, for their rank at least, though they were 
far above the ave rent-roll of an untitled 
country gentleman. Harriet was not fond of 
display, and if she had been ostentatious in her 
tastes, she would have scrupled to gratify them at 
her nephew's charges. Hicks grumbled a little 
when in his old age his command of household 
retainers was pared and clipped ; but he had two 
men in livery under his orders still, and with 
these he had made as brave a show as might be, to 
receive the medical Daron Few of the Shellton 
people, except Mrs Marjory, the vicar’s wife, had 
the privilege of exchanging calls with Lady Harriet ; 
and the veteran butler was not above dazzling the 
eyes of Mr Marsh, surgeon, and doctor by brevet of 
common lance, by exhibiting the coroneted 
— of Charles and Thomas in the entrance- 


Whether the splendour of the footmen had 
duced the desired effect, or whether Mr Marsh had 
something on his mind, it was certain that he 
looked nervous and uneasy as Hicks ctfully 
closed the door of the apartment and left him in 
presence of Lord Ulswater. He came forward, 
smirked and bowed, and then bowed again, and 
bit his lip, and murmured some feeble common- 
place about a disinclination to intrude. Then he 
took the chair to which Lord Ulswater motioned 
him, and cast a ao glance, almost a glance of 
suspicion, around him. The Tower Room was 
remote from the apartments commonly used by the 
family, and it is probable that the butler’s only 
motive in conducting the visitor so far was a 
desire to shew him the extent of the mansion. 
It was, with the exception of the porch, the most 
ancient portion of the original structure, and in it, 
according to tradition, the monks had been accus- 
tomed to place their charters and church-plate, 
their treasure-chest and other valuables, as in the 
most secure spot, whether against fire or thieves. 
The walls, of solid masonry,were enormously thick, 
and the ceiling was low, and studded with beams 
of black oak, ungainly, but strong enough to defy 
decay. There were four windows, which had once 
been grated with iron, but these obstacles to day- 
light and burglars had been removed. Indeed, 
the Tower Chamber stood so close to the terraced 
face of the cliff, that no robber unprovided with 
wings could weli have gained access to it from 
without, and on each side a jutting buttress pro- 
jected over the dizzy precipice itself. The room, 
which was seldom entered, was sumptuously fur- 
nished after the taste of King George the Second’s 
courtiers, and contained a quantity of China mon- 
sters, tall Japan jars, Indian screens, French uphol- 
stery, and pictures, which had no doubt 
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cost Augustus, Baron Ulswater, known in famil 
history as the Wild Lord, a very great sum cf 


money. With all this incongruous finery, the ol 

Tower Room had but a dark and 
aspect, even on that summer's day. 

eanwhile Lady Harriet, who loved to talk, and 
to whom new themes were scarce, gave her young 
friend the benefit of her ideas regarding the intru- 
der. ‘I donot like the man,’ she said, honestly 
- ken as ever. ‘I = not like him, even when 
is was going about singing the praises of 
the wonderful talented had 
come to lighten his hard work for him.—Clever? 
es, I believe he is clever. He studied in Ger- 
many, and is a good doctor, they tell me. ButI 
never could forgive the man his ingratitude in set- 
ting up at Shellton-on-Sea, in opposition to his 
kind old employer, and doing all he could to make 
ow Dennis ridiculous, and coax away his patients, 
e is an unprincipled fellow, I am sure. He was 
very poor when first Dr Dennis took him into his 
house. Then he got money, no one knew how, and 
took a fine house on the Royal Parade, and set up 
to practise on his ownaccount. There are plenty of 
things said about him in Shellton-on-Sea ; not that 

I care about watering-place gossip and scandal, m 
dear ; but they say he is seldom sober now. He 
married a farmer’s daughter, and I believe he leads 
her a sad life, — thing. None of the best people 
eall him in, but he goes a good deal among the 
poor—he is the workhouse doctor, I know—and I 
t he has come up here to ask John for money 
to get comforts for his pauper patients—John is 
always good to the poor, and everybody knows 
that. A kinder heart no man ever had. When 
= little Guy died, John felt it terribly, terribly, 
or Reginald’s sake. He said little, but I saw how 
sad he was, dear fellow’ And thus the good garru- 


lous old lady ran on in her nephew’s praise. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


PRoFESSOR ZéLLNER of Leipzig has made a series 
of photometric experiments with a special view to 
the physical condition of certain of the stellar and 
planetary bodies, These experiments are of a 
highly refined and philosophical nature, but some 
of the conclusions admit of presentation in a popu- 
lar form, and may serve to give a notion of the 
advances making in astronomical science. In com- 
paring the light of our sun with that of some of 
the fixed stars, Zéllner finds that if our sun were 
so far distant that its light would take more than 
three years to travel to the earth, it would appear 
like the star Capella: consequently, if there be no 
absorption of light in its passage through space, 
Capella must send out much more light than the 
sun does. Some stars are on an equality with the 
sun, of which the star Alpha in the constellation 
of ‘the Centaur may be cited as an example. From 
the facts observed, the professor draws certain 
theoretical conclusions, and divides the history of 
a star-sun into five periods: 1. Glowing-gaseous 

which a cool, non-luminous surface is formed ; 4. 
Eruption period, when the cool, dark surface is 
broken and distorted by frequent outbursts ; and 
5. The period of complete cooling. All these periods, 
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, are mted in the cosmical history 
poem and in the sky. The planetary nebule 
first period, between which and the 

represent the pe ’ 
second period the other nebulew may be placed ; 
the invariable stars represent the nn 
our sun, the third; new stars, the fourth; and 
Bessel’s dark stars, the fifth. From this brief out- 
line of the learned German’s researches, it will be 
seen that he endeavours to answer some of the 
most recent and interesting questions in astronomy. 

Mr Warren de la Rue, jointly with Mr Stewart 
of the Kew Observatory, published a further 

rtion of their Researches on Solar Physics, in 
which they shew that the position of Jupiter and 
of Venus has a good deal to do with what they call 
the ‘behaviour of sun-spots.” In other words, it 
appears that when either of these planets crosses 
r 44 sun’s equator, the solar equatorial region 
becomes most active, and is thickly sprinkled with 
spots; on the other hand, when the planets are 
farthest removed from the solar equator, then the 

ts crowd mostly to the polar regions of the sun, 
this is an interesting fact, inasmuch as it indi- 
cates that while the sun, as is well known, exerts 
an influence on the planets, the planets in their 
turn react on, the sun. We notice with pleasure 
that the gentlemen above named intend to continue 
their researches, which, it must be admitted, are 
of ium for illuminating purposes 
e use of magnesium for illuminating p 

is now pretty generally known, and advantage has 
been taken of it at times under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Once during a prowl for antiquities 
on the wild heaths of Cornwall, we examined the 
interior of some ancient British dwellings by the 
light of magnesium wire, of which one of the party 
had a supply in his pocket. On another occasion 
we explored a rugged and difficult tidal cavern in 
the Scilly Isles by the aid of a magnesium lamp, 
which shewed us the grim fissured roof, the roug 
damp walls, and all the weird nooks and corners 
with a distinctness never before witnessed in that 
loomy den. A serious objection, however, to the 
a is its intermittent action, the necessity for 
wheel-work, and the overmuch smoke which it 
throws off. This objection has been to a con- 
siderable extent obviated by the magnesium lamp 
invented by Mr Larkin, recently brought before 
scientific observers for examination. In this lamp 
there is no clockwork ; the magnesium, instead of 
being in the form of a ribbon or wire, is in powder, 
mixed with fine sand. The mixture of magnesium 
powder and sand is made to flow from a reservoir, 
after the manner of sand in an hour-glass, and as 
it escapes it meets the flame of a all jet of 

and produces the usual intense light. The san 
falls into a receptacle, and the smoke is carried off 
by a small tube. Variations in the colour of the 
light can be produced by mixing other chemical 
substances with the powder ; and as the supply of 
gas is entirely independent of the supply of powder, 
an opportunity is offered for obtaining at pleasure 
intermittent effects of light, which under some 
circumstances would be very useful. 

The large number of persons interested in the 
various schemes set on foot for the employment of 
women, will perhaps find gratification in the report 
of what has been accomplished by a society in 
Dublin, known as the ’s Institute for the 
Training and Employment of Educated Women. 
In the year just past, one hundred and seventy- 
five ladies were trained to various scientific, artistic, 


and mechanical pursuits, including telegraph 
lithography, colouring in oil “an 
water, aie for manufactures, ornamental 
writing, book-keeping, scrivenery, and the use of the 
sewing-machine. hat an agreeable change the 
having of something useful to do must have made 
in the lives of those one hundred and seventy-five 
ladies! It had been long said that pride and 

rejudice, being unusually strong in the capital of 
ekeek would frustrate all endeavours towards 
the employment of gentlewomen ; but in the few 
years that this Institute has been in existence, 
seven hundred and Ses ladies have been 
trained in various branches of industry, out of 
which number four hundred and thirty-eight now 
maintain themselves by remunerative employment. 
This is a fact which should encourage those timid 
persons who have hitherto preferred proud ra 
—- dependence, to independence and profitab 
work, 

The tendency towards the employment of machin- 
ery and mechanical instruments for manufactures, 
arts, and science, which grows more and more with 
the of the present century, has been very 
markedly shewn in the invention of instruments 
for the treatment of disease, or for use in patho- 
logical inquiry. The result, in a clearer knowledge 
of obscure diseases, and in methods of cure, is of 
high importance, and will be appreciated by all who 
sympathise with the mitigation of human — 
po of the throat, the chest, the eye, ear, 
brain have of late years been investigated and 
with amount that would 

ave been re. as impossible twenty years 
by means of which enable the skilfal 
practitioner to examine the parts affected. Another 
addition to these instrumental appliances, intended 
for use in observation of the pulse, has recently 
been brought out, which will reveal to the eye 
much more accurately than to the sense of touch 
the movements of any artery or blood-vessel to 
which it may be applied. It is the invention of 
a medical man at Paris, and is named sph a 
In general terms, it may be described as a combina- 
tion of a delicate spring and delicate lever. When 
the former rests upon the pulse, it communicates 
every movement to the lever, which being provided 
with a small pen, traces on a slip of paper a black 
line, which is an exact record of the pulsations that 
have taken place within a given time. The slip of 

per is moved forward by watchwork, which 
coe part of the quien, and the line traced 
thereon shews clearly to the eye the frequency of 
the pulsations, whether they are uniform or not, 
and at what intervals the irregularities occur : 
and there is the further advantage, that it can be 
preserved for reference and comparison. Certain 
practitioners in this country have taken the sphyg- 
mograph into use, and apply it for the detection of 
me conditions of the blood in the early stages, 
and in diagnosis of aneurisms and diseases of the 
heart. 

We may remind those interested in this subject, 
that in 1856, Dr Scott Alison exhibited a sphygmo- 
scope of his invention at a meeting of the Royal 
Society, which indicated with remarkable accuracy 
the movements of the heart. It had a sort of 
trumpet mouth, made of india-rubber, which was 
applied to different parts of the ribs or chest, and 
the movements were shewn by the oscillations, or 
rise and fall of a liquid in a graduated tube, with 


which the flexible mouth-piece was connected. 
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The ever-increasing demand for paper operates 
as a continual stimulus to inventors, who are try- 
ing to find a material convertible into paper which 
shall be at once very abundant and very cheap. 
One of the latest endeavours in this way that we 
have heard of is carried on near Philadelphia, 
where timber is converted into a paste, from which 
paper is manufactured on a scale truly American 
in its magnitude. The works occupy twelve acres ; 
the machinery is moved by two powerful turbines, 
and the quantity of wood-paste which can be pro- 
duced in a day is from twelve to fifteen tons. The 
wood, reduced to chips by rapidly rotating cutters, 
is soaked in a strong lye for twenty-four hours, 
and is thereby reduced to a dirty-white past 
mass. This is afterwards filtered, washed, bleathed, 
and subjected to a drying process, which fits it for 
the paper-maker. In former experiments with 
woody bre, the great cost of the soda-lye has been 
fatal to success—that is, commercially ; but in this 
instance that loss is avoided, for the alkaline 
liquor, after having reduced one batch of wood to 
pulp, is evaporated, and submitted to a regenera- 
tive treatment by which 80 per cent. of the soda is 
recovered, and may be for further soakings. 
Hence an occasion of loss has been converted into 
one of profit by the enterprising managers of this 
novel establishment. 

America is so pre-eminently the land of forests 
that it sounds something like a joke to be told 
there is a prospect of a scarcity of timber in the 
States. Yet the Commissioner of the Government 
Land Office at Washington, in his annual report, 
states that the forests are cut down with such 
recklessness that the stock of trees is seriously 
diminishing, while the demand for wood is rapidly 
on the increase. He therefore recommends the 
adoption of urgent measures for planting: the 
government surveyors should plant the seeds of 
trees in the bare plains they survey in the north- 
west ; and all occupiers of land and new settlers 
should be called on to begin a gradual course of 
systematic planting. At all the Indian agencies 
and military ae groves should also be planted. 
In this way he considers the threatened scarcity 
may be checked. 


CHARLES Y. AT THE CONVENT OF YUSTE. 


Suave and sunshine play alternate on the convent’s 
massy walls ; 

In the cloister’s dim seclusion soft the stealthy foot- 
step falls ; 

In the quiet garden-alleys underneath the citron’s 
shade, 

Pace the monks with open missals, downcast eyes, 
and silent tread. 

Birds are singing, bees are humming, trees are whisper- 
ing, while through all 

Steals the silver tinkling, tinkling of the distant 
fountain fall. 

Far — the wild Sierras stretch their ridges dim and 

igh, 

Carving weird and warlike phantoms in the blue and 
dazzling sky ; 

Rising still in savage grandeur, till they reach the 
bounding main ; 

Mute protectors of their country, bulwarks of chival- 
rous Spain. ; 

Who comes hither, slowly sauntering, pausing oft 
awhile to rest; 

Arms across so calmly folded, head declining on his 
breast ? 


More than common spirit lurketh in the bright and 
clear blue eye ; 

More than common toil and travail in the brows’ deep 
furrows lie. 

Weight of years and weight of trouble somewhat bow 
the haughty form, 

But the haughty heart within it still is beating quick 
and warm ; 

Iron heart that knew no bending, when the storm was 
fierce and loud, 

Soared above the thunder’s roaring, dared the light- 
ning, braved the cloud. 

Stalwart heart that still was foremost in the serried 
ranks of war; 

Triumphed o'er the Gallic legions, foiled the Moslem’s 
scimitar. 

Hardy Germans ; proud Burgundians ; trusty Flemings, 
true as steel ; 

Mountaineers of wild Galicia, cavaliers of Old Castile; 

Half the empire of the Old World ; half the treasures 
of the New— 

Mexico's gold-flowing rivers, silver-mines of rich Peru; 

Wheresoe’er the sun ariseth, throwing o’er the hills his 


5 
Wheresoe’er his dying radiance lingers on the lakes and 
Far as human foot can wander, far as human eye can 
scan, 
Bowed the nations, poured the treasures, marched the 


legions for one man. 
Yet he standeth there 


ly underneath the chestnut 


bough, 
And = gentle air of summer playeth lightly on his 
row. 
Gone the sceptre of the monarch, gone the priceless 
rl and gem ; 
Ss purple robe of splendour, gone the regal 


em. 
mae for armies, fall of kingdoms, fate of war he little 


8, 

Kneeling on the chapel pavement with his missal and 
his beads, 

Listening to the simple brethren, chanting loud their 
matin hymn, 

Or = holy Ave Mary, wafted through the twilight 


im. 

He hath conned life’s sternest lessons, he hath learned 
them long and well, 

And the deep experience knoweth which their silent 
teachings tell. 

Not the wildest hold of empire can the mind’s expan- 
sion fill ; 

Vain p| grasp of worldly power, worldly riches vainer 

i 

High o’er all that Earth can offer, Heaven’s allurements 
beckon on, 

And the crown that never fadeth by the victor shall 

won. 
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